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Is America a Prosperous Country? 


This statistical examination of the movement of real wages—that is, wages as expressed in terms of purchasing power— 
is based on “Real Wages,’ by Paul H. Douglas. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930. $7.50. 


I. 


The last six years have brought great advances in wealth 
and income to the members of the middle and wealthy 
classes. Thinking people are beginning to ask, however, 
whether this prosperity has been widespread or whether 
it has been confined in the main to those small groups who 
were already in positions of comparative advantage, and 
it is on that question that this article is designed to throw 

me light. For the great mass of Americans are not mem- 


| Mers of the upper professional and business groups but are 


; father farmers and industrial workers. If these two groups 

have prospered then American prosperity may be said to 
be real. If they have not advanced their economic status 
then it is only a partial and incomplete phenomenon to 
which the attention of the world has been called. It is 
well known that the purchasing power of agriculture has 
been impaired since 1920, and this Service has frequently 
published data on the rural economic situation. This mono- 
graph will be confined to a consideration of the economic 
fortunes of the second group mentioned above—the in- 
dustrial and clerical workers who with their families com- 
prise the major portion of urban America. 

In 1926 the average annual earnings of some fourteen 
million of the non-agricultural workers in the United States 
who were employed and for whom we have statistics was 
$1,473, or an average of $28.30 a week. This was 211 per 
cent more than the average earnings of the same group 
during the decade from 1890 to 99 when the annual average 
was but $474 and the weekly average was $9.12. This in- 
crease must of course be discounted by the rise in the cost 
of living during this period, which amounted, according to 
an index computed by Professor Paul H. Douglas, to 141 
per cent. In terns of actual purchasing power therefore 
the average urban worker could buy 29 per cent more 
of goods and services with his yearly earnings in 1926 
than he could during the nineties. If agricultural laborers 


} are included, the relative gains are somewhat greater, the 


average rising from $423 in the nineties to $1,376 in 1926, 
amounting to an increase in money earnings of 225 per 
cent and of 35 per cent in real earnings. It is interesting 
note that 11 per cent or nearly one-third of this gain 
Fine from the shifting of labor from the low-paid to the 
er-paid occupations. This took the form primarily of 

a movement from the farm to the city, as was evidenced 
in the diminishing relative importance of agriculture. 


Twenty-four per cent of the gain, however, was in the 
form of an increase in the purchasing power of those who 
continued to be employed in the occupations in the same 
proportions as originally. 

These gains are indeed striking but they are not all. 
During this period the size of the family was reduced so 
that each worker now has fewer children to support while 
at the same time there were in 1920'a larger proportion 
of adult women gainfully employed than there had been 
twenty to thirty years previously. Since each pay-check 
was therefore divided among fewer people, the gain in 
real income for each member of the worker’s family was 
more than the 35 per cent indicated above. To this should 
also be added the increased expenditures of governmental 
and private agencies for such services as roads, recreation, 
sanitation, education and relief which in their entirety con- 
stitute an addition of approximately 6 per cent to the 
workers’ income. From computations that have been made 
it appears that all of these additional gains amount to some- 
where between 12 and 14 per cent, making the average 
per capita gain in real income which has been made by 
the wage-earning classes (exclusive of employment) in the 
last quarter-century one of between 47 and 49 per cent. 

This gain is reflected in the change in the workingmen’s 
budgets. One of the maxims of economics is known as 
Engel’s law. This states that as income increases the 
percentage spent on food diminishes and that on incidentals 
increases. If 'this is applied to differences in time, it is 
found that, whereas in 1901 American workmen ap- 
parently devoted 43 per cent of their expenditures for 
food and 20 per cent for incidentals, by 1918 these per- 
centages had changed 'to 38 and 26 per cent respectively. 
If further budgetary studies were made today it is believed 
that the changes would be even greater. 

A still further gain has come in the form of a reduction 
in the length of the standard working week which during 
the nineties had amounted to 58.4 hours but which by 1926 
had been reduced to 49.9 hours, or an average decrease of 
15 per cent. Part of this apparent decrease was no doubt 
lost by an increase in the amount of time required by 
workers in our ever expanding cities to go to and from 
their work but part represented a real gain in leisure and 
hence in the opportunities to enjoy life. 

Virtually all of these gains have, however, been made 
since 1914 and by far the major portion since 1919. Up 
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to 1914 the economic condition of the American worker 
was not improving appreciably, since in that year the 
annual earnings of the employed non-agricultural workers 
could only purchase 4 per cent more than during the 
nineties while inclusion of the agricultural laborers only 
raised this to a gain of 7 per cent. During this period, 
therefore, capitalism could not be credited with raising the 
material status of its workers, save as these made gains in 
the form of a reduction in the length of the working 
week. The condition of the unskilled did, as a matter of 
fact, actually deteriorate during this period since the pur- 
chasing power of their full-time weekly earnings was from 
3 to 5 per cent less during the years from 1900 to 1914 than 
it had been during the previous decade. . 

It was indeed this very lack of appreciable improvement 
in the lot of the workers which was the chief cause of the 
growth of radical sentiment during this period. This 
manifested itself in the increase in the Socialist vote in 
1912 to nearly a million, or to approximately 6 per cent 
of the total vote cast, in the rise and activities of the I. W. 
W., and in the general movement toward industrial union- 
ism and militant action. 


Nor were the gains which labor made during the war 
appreciable. Union rates, as a matter of fact, lagged far 
behind the soaring advance in the cost of living—a fact 
which led in some earlier studies to the conclusion that 
real wages had declined during this period. But the 
bonuses paid together with the overtime worked enabled 
the workers to keep abreast, on the average, of the in- 
crease in living costs and indeed to secure some slight 
gains. In 1916 the real earnings of the employed urban 
workers were 5 per cent above those of 1914 and while 
they fell by 4 per cent in 1917 they recovered in 1918 and 
remained on approximately the same level in both 1919 and 
1920. While the depression of 1921 worked great hard- 
ship on those who were thrown out of employment, the 
earnings of those who remained were not, save in such 
industries as cotton and iron and steel, reduced by as much 
as the cost of living fell. The real earnings of these 
workers consequently rose by approximately 6 per cent. 
The extraordinary increase in productivity which began 
in 1922 enabled these earnings not only to be maintained 
but to be still further advanced so that by 1923 the urban 
workers were 26 per cent above the nineties and 21 per 
cent above 1914. During the next four years, the level of 
real earnings remained on a virtual plateau, save for an ad- 
vance of 3 per cent in 1926; but in 1927 and 1928 there 
was a further rise of approximately 5 per cent, making the 
relative position for the group 35 per cent above the nine- 
ties. Part of this latter increase was, however, more ap- 
parent than real since some of it resulted from the fact 
that the men laid off during 1928 were the more inefficient 
and were more poorly paid. Their removal from the 
payrolls, therefore, would of itself raise the general average 
even though the earnings of those who remained were 
unchanged. 


If the entire period from 1900 to 1926 be considered as 
a whole, the average annual gains were much less than 
would be concluded from an examination of the results for 
the end years alone. Thus, for these twenty-seven years 
the average gains which the urban workers made over 
the nineties came to only 7 per cent, while if the rural 
workers are also included this improvement would amount 
on the average to only 11 per cent. There can, however, 
be little doubt that, during the last six years: especially, 
American labor has succeeded in obtaining a far more 
favored position than it had in the past been able to secure. 
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II, 


This gain has been one which has still further lengtheneqml 
the distance between the standard of living of our workers 
and those in foreign. countries. The student of wage 
statistics is fully aware of the difficulties attendant upon 
any international comparison of real wages because of 
differences between countries not only in the content of 
dietaries but also in other items in the worker’s budgets, | 
The studies by the International Labor Office are, how- 
ever, the best that have yet been made. Their index for 
October, 1928, with the purchasing power in food and 
housing of a week’s work in London taken as the base, or 


as 100, was as follows: 
189 
48 


Now, while Philadelphia has always been known as a low 
wage city, the occupations studied were primarily the more 
highly paid and, since the differential between unskilled 
and skilled labor is appreciably greater in this country 
than abroad, it is probable that if all labor were included 
the differential advantage of the United States would be 
somewhat reduced. Rough computations support the ten- 
tative conclusion that our workers can probably purchase 
with their earnings approximately 60 per cent more tha 
can those of England, about 150 per cent more thai 


the German laborers, and nearly three times as much as\J 


the French. But on this point we shall have to wait for 
more definite conclusions until the International Labor 
Office completes the revision of its comparative index, 
which, incidentally, is being financed by Edward A. Filene. 
There can be little question, however, that the final result 
will show a big increase in the lead which the American 
workmen enjoy as compared with conditions before the 
War when the comparative studies of the British Board of 
Trade indicated that the real earnings of the Americans 
were approximately 20 per cent higher than their own. 


III. 


The reader will have noticed that we have hitherto been 
speaking of those workers who are fortunate enough to 
be employed. Yet, clearly, the prosperity of the working 
class is dependent not only on what those who are em- 
ployed actually earn but also on the relative number of 
those who are unemployed. The man who is without work 
can take only the coldest comfort from the fact that those 
who have jobs have in recent years materially improved 
their position. A knowledge of the amount of unemploy- 
ment and of its changes over periods of time is therefore 
essential to any sound national bookkeeping which aims 
to measure the prosperity of the population. But this is 
precisely what the United States lacks. The literal truth 
is that we have no official measurement of the present 
extent of unemployment and, save for some incompletely 
worked out data in the censuses of 1890 and 1900, we have 


no official record of the past. However, an unofficial index | 
of unemployment has been worked out by Dr. Dougl< 
for the period from 1889 to 1920 by subtracting the prob 
able numbers employed in manufacturing and transpor- 
tation from the estimated labor supply for these occupa- 
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tions. While fully aware of the manifest defects in any 

ex which is based on such incomplete data, he believes 
to it conforms to such other objective tests as can be 
set up. It shows an average of approximately 10 per cent 
of unemployment from 1896 to 1927. This would mean 
that.the average earnings of the wage-earning class were 
an the $473 obtained by those who were employed but 
were instead $426. The amounts of unemployment in these 
occupations for 1920-26, as computed by Meredith Givens 
and Leo Wolman for President Hoover’s Committee on 
Recent Economic Changes, shows an average of 9 per 
cent or approximately the same average which Dr. Douglas 
found for the nineties. There is no room to conclude, 
therefore, that unemployment is growing worse, nor on 
the other hand may we conclude that any efforts of 
American business have reduced its volume in recent years. 

The inclusion of unemployment in the wage computa- 
tion does, however, slightly increase the relative gains 
over the nineties for most of the years prior to 1920 but it 
leaves the period since that year, if taken as a whole, sub- 
stantially as indicated by the index for the employed 
workers alone. It alters the relative position of specific 
years. Thus, the index for 1921 is lowered by approxi- 
mately 12 per cent and is brought approximately equal to 
the nineties while 1922 is shown to have been only 12 per 
cent instead of 20 per cent above the base. The years 
from 1923 on, however, show a somewhat greater gain 
for the urban workers, since they were 32 per cent above 
their base of the nineties in 1923, 27 per cent in 1924 and 
35 per cent in 1926. The year 1928 was one of appreciably 
greater unemployment which in all probability brought 
ide index for the wage-earning class as a whole either to 
mae increase of 34 per cent shown for the employed work- 
ers or, perhaps, to a slightly lower figure. 

But, while the inclusion of unemployment does not ma- 
terially alter our general results, its absolute burden upon 
the workers is still heavy. It is still the old man of the 
sea upon the back of American labor. One of the chal- 
lenges to our industrial statesmanship is to reduce its 
volume and to protect the workers against the more severe 
elements in the losses which it entails. Despite the great 
amount of talking and writing about its reduction practical 
progress up to date has been disappointingly meagre. 


IV. 


If we turn from these mass statistics to a consideration 
of the progress made by specific groups of industrial 
workers, many further points of interest are revealed. For, 
while the tendency is toward a somewhat general group- 
ing around the average relative advance, there are certain 
striking deviations. 

Thus, while labor as a whole was advancing by approxi- 
mately 35 per cent from the nineties to 1926, the real 
earnings of governmental employes in Washington and 
presumably also in the field service were falling by no less 
than 30 per cent. This has since been made up, but only 
partially, by the Welch Act of 1928 but the federal em- 
ployes in these services can still purchase only about 80 
per cent of what they could during the nineties. The postal 
workers have not fared quite so badly but they are still 
below the former level. Government service was in former 
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times an extremely desirable opening for the mass of 
workers but, because of the fact that its employes have 
Bi: ground relatively while labor in other lines has ad- 
vanced, most of these former differential advantages have, 
with the passage of time, been squeezed out with the result 
that we may probably expect something of a deterioration 
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in the quality of governmental employes. The clerical and 
lower-salaried workers could have purchased in 1926 only 
5 per cent more than during the decade 1890-1899. This 
relative failure to advance occurred in the face of a great 
demand for such workers. In 1899 there was but one 
clerical worker in manufacturing for every 14 wage 
earners. During the next quarter of a century, however, 
while the number of wage earners in manufacturing was 
doubling the number of office employes was quadrupling, 
so that in 1923 there were 2 clerks for every 14 manual 
workers. But our high schools were throughout that period 
pouring forth potential office workers in numbers so great 
as to prevent wages from rising to anywhere near the 
point which they reached in the case of manual workers. 
Two other closely allied factors contributed to this com- 
parative failure of clerical salaries to advance commen- 
surately with those in other pursuits. These were the in- 
creasing mechanization of office work which reduced the 
degree of skill which the average clerk needed to acquire 
and the increasing influx of women, with their lower wage 
scales, into offices. 

The net result of all these changes has been greatly to 
reduce and, indeed, in some cases to eliminate, the differ- 
ential advantages which clerical work formerly possessed 
and to destroy the barriers which formerly existed between 
the lower forms of soft-handed work and the upper forms 
of hard-handed employment. 

Ministers are another class which, if we may rely upon 
the record of the Methodist and Congregational churches, 
fared comparatively badly during the last 30 years. By 
1917 they were 12 per cent below their average for the 
nineties. During the War and the post-war years they 
suffered still further losses and, while the gains of recent 
years have raised them slightly above their average for 
1914, they are still below the level of the nineties and were 
on the average during the period of 1915-26 4 per cent 
below the average of real earnings for 1914. 

One rather surprising result, in view of the common 
belief, concerns teachers. They are thought of ordinarily, 
particularly by themselves, as being underpaid or if not 
actually having lost ground, having failed to gain com- 
mensurately with other groups. And yet the facts are that 
the yearly earnings of school teachers rose from an average 
of $263 during the decade 1890-99 to an average of $1,277 
in 1926, or a gain of no less than 338 per cent. In terms 
of real earnings this meant an advance of no less than 86 
per cent. This was a greater apparent increase than that 
made by any other group of similar size. Most of these 
gains were made prior to 1914, to be sure, while the in- 
creases since that date have been equal only to the general 
average, but the apparent advance is striking, nevertheless. 
Part of this apparent increase was due, however, to (1) 
an increase of nearly 25 per cent in the average length 
of the school year, which has in turn mearft that the in- 
crease in real earnings per week has been by no means 
as great as that indicated above, and (2) an improvement 
in the quality of the teaching staff which makes it some- 
what difficult to compare the teachers of today with those 
of 30 or 40 years ago. But, despite-these facts, it seems 
apparent that if appreciable increases in teachers’ salaries 
are to be obtained in the future, it must be on the ground 
that they are still low in comparison with other lines of 
work (being in 1926 approximately 4 per cent less than 
the earnings of the manual workers in manufacturing) 
rather than because in the past they have either lost ground 
or have failed to advance as rapidly as have other classes. 


Finally, the case of unskilled labor merits attention. 
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- Their real weekly earnings had slightly declined prior to 
1914, During the War demands for labor, together with 
the stoppage of immigration and the drafting of so many 
of the unskilled into the army, led to an increase which 
by 1918 had raised this group to a level 19 per cent above 
1914 and 12 per cent above the nineties. Demobilization 
and the depression of 1920-21 lowered this average to 109 
in 1919, to 101 in 1920, and to 92 in 1921 (1890-99==100). 
There was a recovery in the two subsequent years which 
raised the index to 106 for 1923, but in 1926 the effective 
purchasing power of a week’s work on the part of un- 
skilled labor was only 9 per cent above that of the nineties. 
During the next two years, however, the real wages of 
this group increased by 7 per cent bringing their index 
to a point 16 per cent higher than that for the decade 
1890-99, In contrast with the general experience of 
American labor therefore the unskilled workers have not 
obtained any appreciable increase during the last ten 
or twelve years and have been omitted from the very real 
increase in prosperity which has come to other groups 
of workers. In a later section the significance of this fact 
is pointed out. 


V. 


What, then, have been the causes of this general upward 
movement of real wages? Has it been trade unionism? 
Here it should be noted that the increases have on the 
whole been as great in the non-union industries such as 
iron and steel as in the unionized branches, although there 
seems to be little room for doubt that in the men’s clothing 
industry, for example, the union has been able to secure 
greater increases than would otherwise have been obtain- 
able. A second consideration, which makes us doubt the 
influence of trade unionism, is the fact that the great in- 
creases in wages have been made in the main since 1920 
—which is precisely the period in which the membership 
and effective strength of organized labor has diminished. 
In 1920 there were approximately 5 million trade unionists 
but by 1926 this number had shrunk to approximately 3.6 
million. This reduction of nearly 30 per cent in member- 
ship was accompanied by a depletion of fighting funds 
and a great diminution of interest in the unions on the part 
of the members themselves. Primary credit for the great 
advance which has recently been made can therefore 
scarcely be attributed to them. 

The principal cause for the permanent increases has, 
beyond question, been the great advance in physical pro- 
ductivity which has occurred in the last seven years. Be- 
tween 1919 and 1926 the total physical output of Amer- 
ican manufacturing increased by 29 per cent, all but 3 
per cent of this occurring after 1922. The number of 
employes in our factories, however, was 6 per cent less 
in 1925 than in 1919 so that the output per worker rose 
during this period by 38 per cent. Indeed the increase in 
the output per worker over 1899 was in that year 54 per 
cent. Nor has this increase been confined to manufactur- 
ing alone since the advance in per capita output has been 
even greater on the railways and in the metalliferous 
mines. This increased productivity gave in the main 
greater profits to manufacturers and caused them to in- 
crease real wages in an effort to hold their labor force 
against the competitive bidding of other lines of work and 
of other employers. This increase in real wages took the 
form not of advancing the money wages of the workers 
but of maintaining them at a relatively constant level dur- 
ing the crucial years in the face of a decline in living costs. 
Even where wages were cut they were generally, save in 
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the case of unskilled labor and the textile and iron and 
steel industries, not reduced commensurately with the 
decrease in the cost of living. 

It may, of course, be argued that it was the latent 
threat of unionism which made employers in 1921 re- 
luctant to cut wages commensurately with prices and that 
it was this pressure of labor which in turn stimulated them 
to install more moving conveyors and to practice those 
methods which have so revived the efficiency of industry 
during these last few years. But had not these improve- 
ments in production been forthcoming, it is highly im- 
probable that the level of real wages which was paid to 
the employed workers in 1921 could have been maintained. 


VI. 


It may be urged at this point that the picture which has 
been painted is altogether too rose-colored. For, if physical 
productivity per worker in manufacturing increased by 54 
per cent from 1899 to 1925 while the real earnings of the 
workers in the factories was rising by only 30 per cent, 
does not this indicate both exploitation and a weakening 
of labor’s position in comparison with that of the owners 
of capital? Even though the workers are now appreciably 
better off than they formerly were, does this discrepancy 
between the rates of increase of real wages and of physical 
productivity indicate that they are not improving their 
status as rapidly as the employers and hence are falling 
behind in the struggle to enjoy the fruits of industry? 
This may be true but it does not follow from the facts 
which have just been cited. The workers in a given line 
of industry, and indeed the investors as well, are paid not Him 
out of the physical productivity of their services but out 
of the value productivity. This is the product of the num- 
ber of physical units produced multiplied by the ratio of 
exchange at which each unit of these products exchanges 
for commodities generally. It is indeed quite possible for 
the per capita output in a given industry to double without 
increasing the value product from which workers and 
owners alike can be paid. Thus if a doubling of output 
is accompanied by a reduction in price to one-half, which, 
in the jargon of the economist, is designated as a flexibility 
of price equal to unity, then the total money income of the 
industry will be the same as before and there will be no 
more with which to pay labor than before. 

We must therefore compare instead the movement of 
average real wages in manufacturing with the movement 
of the average value productivity per worker. This is ob- 
tained by multiplying the relative increase in total physical 
production by the ratio of manufacturing prices to the 
general price index and then dividing the product by the 
relative number of persons employed. Now, during this 
period the prices of manufactured goods have, on the 
whole, shown a smaller increase over 1899 than has the 
all-commodity index of the United States Bureau of 


’ Labor Statistics. If we divide the average price index 


[4] 


for the eight main manufacturing groups for which there 
are such price data by the all-commodity price index, we 
obtain the following relative exchange values in census 
years for manufactured goods: 


By applying these ratios to the relative physical productivis 
ties of these combined groups we secure for each of the 
years the relative total exchange value of manufacturing 
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in terms of 1899. By dividing these totals in turn by the 
relative numbers employed, we obtain the average relative 
value productivity per employe. This is shown below for 
8 groups of manufacturing industries and is compared 
with the movement of the average real wages for these 
same groups. 


Productivity and Real Earnings 


Relative Deviation of 

Average Value Relative Real Real Earnings 

Productivity Earnings per from Value 

Year per employe employe Productivity 
1899 100 100 ada 
1904 08 101 +3 
1909 97 105 +8 
1914 06 105 +9 
1919 92 116 +24 
1921 105 115 +10 
1923 121 128 +7 
1925 126 125 al 


It thus appears that until 1925 real earnings showed 
throughout the period a greater advance over 1899 than 
did the average value productivity and that even in the 
later year earnings were only 1 per cent under value 
productivity. It is noticeable, however, that from 1919 
on average value productivity increased faster than did 
real earnings. 

But the best test of whether labor’s share in the value 
product of industry is or is not diminishing is that of the 
percentage of the value added by manufacturing which is 
expended for wages and salaries. There are several 
methods of making such a test but they all seem to indi- 
cate similar results, namely, that the percentage spent on 
labor rose from 1899 to 1919 and thereafter declined but 
that even in 1925 it was still slightly higher than in 1899. 
Thus wages and salaries formed 49.5 per cent of the total 
value added by manufacturing in 1899 without any deduc- 
tion for rent, taxes, or depreciation, while in 1919 it 
formed 58.7 per cent. By 1925, however, this share had 
fallen to 51.6 per cent. 

There is therefore no room to believe that labor is 
receiving a smaller slice of the economic pie than it did 
30 years ago. Professor Charles Cobb of Amherst Col- 
lege, who has made an intensive study of the annual 
Massachusetts statistics of manufactures for the period 
from 1886 to the present, finds indeed that there is a 
very striking tendency for labor’s share, as compared with 
that of capital, to hover in the long run around the ratio 
of 74 to 26. 

There can nevertheless be but little doubt that, since the 
real earnings of labor remained virtually stationary be- 
tween the years 1923 and 1926 while both the physical and 
the value productivity per worker were rising, during 
these years capital did receive a larger share of the in- 
creased product. Dr. Douglas believes that the failure 
during this period of real earnings to advance commen- 
surately with productivity was one of the major reasons 
for the great increase in the profits going to the stock- 
holders of our industrial enterprises. It was this increase 
in turn, together with the expectation of still further in- 
creases, which caused the great upward movement of stock 
values during this period. In this sense it can perhaps be 
said that some of the gains of the middle and well-to-do 
classes in recent years have come from the productivity 
of the workers. But before finally passing any such judg- 

ent it should be remembered in the first place that prior 
to 1919 labor had apparently profited more than capital, 
and secondly, that the increased share going to capital in 
recent years may also have been due both to the outstand- 
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ing improvements initiated by management and to the fact 
that the increase in the amount of capital invested may 
have been so great as to more than offset the decline 
in the rate of interest and thus give to capital by the 
process of imputed productivity a larger slice of a larger 
product. 

VII. 


But it should not be inferred that prosperity reigns un- 
challenged in America. The plight of unskilled labor in 
particular is still severe. Their real earnings have risen 
only slightly in the last decade and are still insufficient to 
support a family. The average rate for unskilled labor in 
the United States in January, 1929 was 45 cents an hour. 
This on the basis of a 9 hour day would have amounted 
to a daily wage of $4.05. Had the unskilled been employed 
for every one of the 306 available working days during 
the year, their total average income would have been only 
$1,239. But since the unskilled suffer greatly from un- 
employment, it is doubtful whether their actual yearly 
earnings at this rate would have greatly exceeded $1,050 
a year. Now, since it requires some $1,600 to $1,800 for a 
family of five to live at a minimum of health and decency 
in our American cities, it can be seen how far the wages 
of the unskilled fall short of supporting even a smaller 
sized family. This fact has been strikingly demonstrated 
in an excellent study by the late Dr. Leila Houghteling of 
The Income and Standard of Living of Unskilled Laborers 
in Chicago which, on the basis of a most careful investiga- 
tion of several hundred families whose wage-earners were 
almost continuously employed during the year, showed that 
in 69 per cent of the cases the earnings of the head of the 
family were insufficient to support those who were actu- 
ally dependent according to the scale adopted by the Chi- 
cago Charities for relief cases. Even when the income 
from all other sources, such as the keeping of boarders 
and lodgers and the labor of wives and children, was 
added, the total family income was found to be in no 
less than 45 per cent of the cases insufficient for the needs 
of the actual families on the scale which the charities re- 
garded as the minimum. Had Dr. Houghteling’s study 
taken account of unemployment and had it been rigidly 
limited to the unskilled the discrepancy between income 
and needs would have been even greater. 

Nor is the lot of the semi-skilled worker much better. 
This is reflected in the low earnings in a number of in- 
dustries such as cotton, where the average annual earn- 
ings of the employed in 1926 were only $792, tobacco where 
the average was $863, hosiery with an average of $923, 
lumber with $982, boots and shoes with $1,086, and paper 
boxes with $1,032. Meat-packing, furniture and men’s 
clothing showed averages of only $1,348, $1,284 and 
$1,146, respectively, while the average for all manufac- 
turing was but $1,309 and for all urban industry only 
$1,444. When it is remembered that these are averages, 
which are necessarily raised by the inclusion of the more 
highly paid workers, it will be seen that the mass of 
workers are not even now living in comfort and that in 
fact millions of them are still living in what we, as 
Americans, deem poverty. 


Working Conditions in Canneries 


The Consumers’ League of New York (156 5th Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.) has just issued a report on working 
conditions in canneries in New York state. New York 
is the second in importance in the number of persons em- 
ployed in the canning industry and third in the number of 
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canneries and the value of the product. Investigators 
worked in the canneries during the peak months of the 
canning season and also secured information from other 
workers. They found that child labor has definitely de- 
creased since the study made in 1913 by the Factory In- 
vestigating Committee, partly because snipping machinery 
has been introduced and partly because the canners have 
made definite efforts to keep the children out of the sheds. 
Less heavy work is demanded of women since new ma- 
chinery has been introduced. But the women still work 
extremely long hours, frequently at night, although the 
state labor law permits a 12 hour day only during the peak 
season from June 15 to August 5, and night work is always 
illegal. In many cases time cards are punched only for 
the legal period and a separate record is kept for other 
hours worked. Another hardship is the irregularity of the 
work. Many factories do not have a regular hour for 
beginning work so that the workers may arrive some time 
before work begins. 


Wages are very low, ranging from 20 to 30 cents an 
hour, with the 20 cent rate predominating. A woman work- 
ing the 51 hour week legally permitted in other types of 
factories would earn only $10.20. Because of these low 
rates and the irregularity of employment the women are 
willing to work extra hours in order to increase their 
earnings. Strikes by these women for higher wages have 
seldom been successful. 


Working conditions in many factories are unnecessarily 
bad. The machinery is not properly regulated and suitable 
chairs are seldom provided. Women have to work long 
hours in cramped positions which could have been pre- 
vented by forethought in planning the equipment. 

Much of the work consists of sorting beans, peas or 
corn which pass the workers on a moving belt. This con- 
tinuous watching of moving objects involves eyestrain 
aggravated in many instances by the jolting of belts which 
have been improperly adjusted. 


Although proper grading is said to be “one of the first 
requisites of the market,” standards are often completely 
disregarded since the machines are so speeded that the 
workers cannot maintain them for any length of time, and 
there is very little supervision. The workers are exposed to 
extreme cold and heat, especially in the cannery sheds 
which are light frame buildings open on two or three sides. 
Since water is used in most of the canning processes the 
machines always and the floors frequently are wet. Al- 
though there are drains in the floors these very often do 
not carry off all the water. Wooden slats are required 
by the state law but these were found “in only about half 
the positions where they should have been.” Then they 
were usually too low to keep the feet of the workers above 
the water. Unnecessary noise from the machines is an- 
other handicap to the workers. This is caused by failure 
to repair and by the cleaning of equipment while the 
women are at work close to the machines. 

The canneries which have plants near small towns bring 
in Italian and Polish workers from the large cities to sup- 
plement their labor supply. Whole families come and live 
in quarters furnished by the canners. These buildings 
“are just as neglected as they were at the time of the 
Factory Investigating Commission’s study.” 

The Consumers’ League recommends that each plant 
make greater efforts to secure a labor supply which can 
be called in for emergencies so that extremely long hours 
may be avoided; that more effort be made to regulate the 
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supply of raw materials to the cannery (which has beer 
found possible in Wisconsin) ; that higher rates be pail 
for overtime, as a stimulus to its elimination; that fai 
wages for the various operations be determined by the 
Canners’ Association in cooperation with the Industrial 
Commission; that better working conditions be provided, 


and, thus, the quality of the product greatly improved ; that : 


the sanitation of the cannery camps be improved and that 
they be policed regularly. 


Rural Life Sunday 


Numerous denominational and interdenominational or- 
ganizations have approved the observance of Rural Life 
Sunday, begun in 1929, and to be celebrated this year on 
May 25, 1930. The fifth Sunday after Easter was desig- 
nated as Rogation Sunday in the early Christian centuries 
and has been observed by modern liturgical Protestant 
bodies. Rural Life Sunday is thus an outgrowth of one 
of the oldest observances of the Christian church. A joint 
committee of the Federal Council of Churches and the 
Home Missions Council has prepared a leaflet containing 
suggestions and materials for the church which wishes to 
observe the day. It may be secured from the Home Mis 
sions Council, 105 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y,, 
at 5 cents per copy. 


“Rural and Urban” 


The Adult Bible Class Magazine (Boston) devotes its 
May issue to a discussion of “Rural and Urban: Conflj 
or Cooperation?” Among the topics treated are changes 
rural communities, conditions in country villages as re- 
vealed by the investigation of the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, the work of the Federal Farm Board 
for farm relief, contrasts between city and country 
churches, the importance of rural adult education to the 
country church, etc. 


Why Committees? 


In a brief pamphlet published by the American Manage 
ment Association (20 Vesey Street, New York) John J. 
Hader and E. C. Lindeman discuss committees, their pur- 
poses, functions and administration. The papers are based 
on data and experience derived from a study of the con- 
ference method in employe representation plans made 
under the auspices of The Inquiry, 129 East 52d Street, 
New York. 

Mr. Hader discusses the committee process, the kinds 
of committee in operation, what they do accomplish, and 
what they might accomplish by impersonalizing issues and 
bringing out differences “for the purpose of obtaining a 
more creative conclusion. . . .” He points out that the 
chairman may dominate his committee and get acquies 
cence by ordering the group; or, by being less pronouncedly 


dominating, win the assent of the group by explanation; he 
may gain a compromise by debating, in the case of a di- 
vided group; or he may carry the group along to a conse 
agreement “by developing the idea to the point of willing 
acceptance.” The best result is obtained, however, when 
“in an integration it has been possible to utilize fully tty, 
differences in the ideas of the group and embody them ij 
a conclusion so that each feels that he gets essentially wit 
he wants.” 
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